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more satisfactory way than those of the post-Bismarckian age; this is 
perhaps natural since our sources of information are so much fuller for 
the earlier period, and so many sound books have been written upon 
different phases of it. But precisely because there is such a dearth of 
sympathetic and scholarly accounts of Germany under William II we 
could have wished that Mr. Dawson had been able to devote a rela- 
tively greater amount of space to the period since 1890. But it is 
ungracious to find fault with an author for the way he chooses* to treat 
his subject. And we repeat that the general reader will scarcely find 
in English a better explanation of Germany's rise to European domina- 
tion through the establishment of political unity and Bismarck's genius, 
and of her loss of this leading position through the anxiety and drawing 
together of her neighbors on account of her threatening Weltpolitik 
and the follies of the Kaiser and his advisers. 

The chapters on domestic affairs, tariffs, railroads, colonial expan- 
sion, and social legislation are brief but excellent and accurate; we 
could have wished that they had been fuller had not the author already 
dealt with them in considerable detail in the recent enlarged edition 
of his Evolution of Modern Germany. 

Sidney B. Fay. 

Smith College. 

The Secret Treaties of Austria-Hungary, 1879-1914- Vol I: 
Texts of the Treaties and Agreements. Edited by Alfred 
Franzis Pribram and Archibald Cary Coolidge. (Cambridge: 
Harvard University Press. Pp. 308.) 

One result of the destruction and collapse of several old govern- 
ments in Europe is that the supposed need for secrecy in the affairs 
of state which concerned them has disappeared. The process of revela- 
tion throws considerable light on the affairs of governments which still 
exist and whose secrets are being maintained. Professor Pribram has 
begun a work of supreme value based upon material in the archives of 
Austria-Hungary, which promises to reveal a large part of the internal 
structure and workings of the European state-system as it existed 
during the period of "armed peace" between the Treaty of Berlin and 
the outbreak of the great war. The central documents of the vast 
yet incomplete "League of Nations" of which Austria formed a part 
are presented in this volume, together with a preface by the American 
editor, a general preface by the Austrian editor, and the latter's intro- 
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duction to his discussion of the negotiations which led up to the five 
treaties of the Triple Alliance. Professor Pribram plans to complete 
the discussion of the secret treaties, and then to embark upon an exten- 
sive history of the foreign policy of Austria-Hungary during the same 
period. 

Seventy-two documents are presented here, grouped under twenty- 
eight heads, and arranged in general in chronological order. The 
heads may be classified further as follows: three relate to the Austro- 
German Alliance, three to the League of the Three Emperors, five to 
the Triple Alliance, and two to Austro-Italian Balkan agreements; five 
concern the adhesion of Rumania to the Triple Alliance, and two the 
Austro-Serbian Alliance; five are Mediterranean agreements, two of 
which are between Great Britain, Italy, and Austria-Hungary, and two 
between Spain, Italy, and Austria-Hungary, while the fifth is a naval 
agreement between the powers of the Triple Alliance of as late a date 
as 1913; there is an Austro-Russian Balkan agreement and a declara- 
tion of mutual neutrality by these two nations (1904); and lastly the 
Russo-German "Reinsurance Treaty" is presented, the only instru- 
ment that does not directly involve Austria-Hungary. If any secret 
treaties were made by Austria with Bulgaria and Turkey, they do not 
appear. 

Professor Pribram's introduction sets forth the salient facts in the 
development of the treaties of the Triple Alliance. He endeavors to 
establish that Italy had the best of the bargain in this arrangement, 
and Austria the worst, but he is on the whole remarkably impartial. 
He indicates the divergencies between what has been guessed in regard 
to the treaties, and their actual provisions. 

The documents illuminate many events of the time. For example, 
it becomes clear why Italy and Austria stood firmly together for an 
autonomous Albania in 1912-13 (p. 197), and why Austria and Russia 
accepted the Treaty of Bucharest in 1913, with its equilibrium between 
Bulgaria, Serbia, and Greece (pp. 189, 195). Among the surprising 
revelations are the provisions, renewed even in 1912, by which the 
Central Powers might in certain circumstances, assist Italy to take 
French territory in North Africa and even in Europe (p. 251), and by 
which England was regarded as in full agreement with Austria-Hun- 
gary and Italy on a policy for the Near East (p. 255). 

In fact, the measure of European unity and the degree of steadiness 
and faithful adherence to agreed policies that are displayed in the 
entire scheme go well beyond ordinary cynical affirmations. The 
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powers of the Triple Alliance, with support to a limited extent from 
Russia, England, Spain, Serbia, and Rumania, were in agreement 
toward the maintenance of the status quo in domestic and international 
affairs. As far as appears in the documents, only Italy and Serbia 
contemplated expansion, the former in Tripoli, Tunisia, and France, 
the latter southward, perhaps "in the direction of the Vardar as far as 
circumstances will permit" (p. 137). The system was immensely 
strong as long as it was conservative, but it could not sustain the results 
of the expansion of Italy and Serbia, when added to the ambitions of 
Germany on the sea and in Turkey. Britain and Russia drew away 
(joining with France in a rival system, the Triple Entente) ; and in the 
end Serbia, Italy, and Rumania followed. Then in a sense the out- 
ward pull of the four peoples last mentioned destroyed the Austro- 
Hungarian Empire. 

The editing and translating are excellent. All German and French 
documents are given both in the original and in English translation. 

Albert Howe Lybyer. 

University of Illinois. 

The Russian Pendulum. Autocracy, Democracy, Bolshevism. 
By Arthur Bullard. (New York: The Macmillan Com- 
pany. 1919. Pp. xiv, 256.) 

This little volume is divided into three books: European Russia, 
Siberia, and What's to be Done. Book I gives the background and 
reviews the social, political, and economic conditions of European 
Russia from the March revolution until the time of writing, about 
July, 1919. Book II deals with the Siberian railway situation and the 
attempt by Kolchak and his predecessors to organize a stable govern- 
ment. Book III discusses whether the policy of the Allies should be 
one of "Hands Off!" or of "Stand By." 

Few American journalists are as well qualified to write on Russia as 
the author. He has lived in that country and was interested in its 
institutions long before the revolution of 1917. He knew many of 
the Socialist leaders when they lived in exile. He heard them plot the 
overthrow of governments and he listened to their schemes of social 
reform. Notwithstanding that, or perhaps because of that, he has 
failed to be impressed by their idealistic phrases and has demanded 
from them that their words square with their deeds. This explains 
why, after watching them in Russia for two years (1917-19), he finds 



